THE FAILURE OF AMELIA

Travestied; where the women are drabs, and the men
scoundrels."*

There was one way by which Fielding might yet save
"Amelia.73 In his younger days, when the audience ob-
jected to a particular scene or character or sentiment in any
of his comedies, he sometimes made sneh alterations as
the public demanded if the play were to go on. Thus the
slaying of the ghost in "Tom Thumb" was sacrificed to the
hostility of some people who thought the incident either
sacrilegious or over-farcical. If, however, the trouble were
inherent in the plot, then there could be no recovery. No
omissions or readjustments, for example, ever reconciled
the audience to "The Modern Husband." "Amelia" pre-
sented a very interesting problem. It had indeed remi-
niscences of this old comedy, but the disagreeable situation
was less distinct in the novel, being obscured, nay, almost
concealed, there by a wealth of other incident. Very few
persons could have agreed with Bichardson in. utterly con-
demning the book and the author on the score of depraved
morals. Moreover, the numerous charges against Amelia
formulated in the bill of complaint when the novel was
arraigned before Mr. Censor, were intended as a dragnet
for everything that could be said in depreciation. No single
reader would have subscribed to them all. The one point
of agreement was that Fielding, in his haste, had left
Amelia without a nose. If that inadvertency and some
other technical defects were removed, it seemed probable
that the novel might pass muster. Accordingly Fielding
decided, as was predicted by Dr. Kennedy, to try the public
with a new edition.

The revision to which Fielding subjected "Amelia" was
most thorough. It extended to minor details of style, all
of which I shall pass over, except to remark that Miss

* For the Richardson Letters, see Barbauld, ' * Correspondence of Richard-
son," IV, 55, 59; VI, 154.

351e he must mean Cotton's Virgil
